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THYATIRA. 


«“ And unto the angel of the church in Thyatira write ; These 
things saith the Son of God, who hath his eyes like unto a flame 
of fire, and his feet are like fine brass; I know thy works, and 
charity, and service, and faith, and thy patience, and thy works; 
and the last to be more than the first; Notwithstanding, I havea 
few things against thee, because thou sufferest that woman Jeze- 
bel, which calleth herself a prophetess, to teach and seduce my 
servants to commit fornication, and to eat things sacrified unto 
idols. And I gave her space to repent of her fornication, and she 
repented not. Behold, I will cast her into a bed, and them that 
commit adultery with her into great tribulation, except they re- 
pent of their deeds. And I will kill her children with death ; 
and all the churches shall know that I am he which searcheth 
the reins and hearts; and I will give unto every one of you ac- 
cording to your works. But unto you I say, and unto the rest in 
Thyatira, as many as have not this doctrine, and which have not 
known the depths of Satan, as they speak ; I will put upon you 
none other burden; but that which ye have already, hold fast till 
Icome. And he that overcometh, and keepeth my works unto 
the end, to him will I give power over the nations; (And heshall 
rule them with a rod of iron; as the vessels of a pottershall they 
be broken to shivers:) even as I received of my Father. And I 
will give him the morning star. He that hath an ear, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches.”—Rev. ii. 19—29. 


This ancient city still survives as an inhabited site, un- 
der the Turkish name of Ark-hissar, or the ‘‘ white cas- 
tle.” It cannot however compare with the two other in- 
habited sites, being greatly inferior to Pergamos, and im- 
measurably so to Smyrna. In ancient remains it is poorer 
than any of the seven. It is situated about twenty-seven 
miles to the north of Sardis, and is thus noticed by Pliny 
Fisk, the American Missionary; ‘‘Thyatira is situated 
near a small river, a branch of the Caicus, in the centre 
of an extensive plain. At the distance of three or four 
miles it is almost completely surrounded by mountains. 
The houses are low ; many of them of mud orearth. Ex- 
cepting the motsellin’s palace, there is scarcely a decent 
house in the-place. The streets are narrow and dirty, and 
everything indicates poverty and degredation. We hada 
letter of introduction to Economo, the bishop’s procura- 
tor, and a principal man among the Greeks of this town. 
.. . He says the Turks have destroyed al] remnants of the 
ancient church; and even thé place where it stood is now 
unknown. At present there are in the town one thousand 
houses for which taxes are paid to the government.” 
(“ Memoir of the Rev. P. Fisk.” Boston, Mass. 1828.) 
It appears, from Hartley, that the Greeks occupy three 
hundred houses, the Armenians thirty. Each of them 
have a church. The town is embosomed in poplars and 
cypresses. The traveller Jast named observes: ‘‘ The sa- 
cred writer of the Acts of the Apostles informs us that 
Lydia was a seller of purple in the city of Thyatira; and 
the discovery of an inscription here, which makes mention 
of “the dyers,” has been considered important in con- 
nection with this passage. 1 know not if other travellers 
have remarked that, even at the present time, Thyatira is 
famous for dying. In answer to inquiries on the subject, 
I was informed that the cloths which are died scarlet here, 
are considered superior to any others, furnished by Asia 
Minor ; and that large quantities are sent weekly to Smyr- 
ne, for the purposes of commierce.”—Pictorial Illustration. 














Moral Cales. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE VISIT. 
ConcLuDED. 


The plan for spending the day was to have a clam roast. 
The party was formed expressly for the benefit of Mrs. 
Plumb and myself. At ten o’clock about a dozen one- 
horse and two-horse waggons, were driving towards a cer- 
tain picturesque promontory which jutted out into the 
Sound, where were a number of flat rocks overshadowed 
with large trees. There never was a prettier spot, or a 
lovelier day. Some of us amused ourselves with swinging 
upon a rope which had been fastened to the trees. Others 
gathered shells upon the beach, while some sat upon the 
rocks and fished. At noon, a fire was made which soon 
reduced large logs of wood to beds of burning coals; and 
the men came in with baskets of clams and oysters which 
they had gathered upén the beach. A table was spread 
with loaves of bread and piles of butter, while several of 
the company fell to roasting the clams and oysters, and 
broiling the fish which was brought smoking to the table. 
I have tasted a good thing now and then in the course of 
my life, but I never ate anything with such an intense 
relish as this dinner. One plain, good-natured old farm- 
er took me under his special charge. 
largest, nicest oysters, saying constantly, ‘‘Do eat, Miss 
Perkins; 1 long to see you eat; you shouldn’t come to a 
clam-roast and not eat nothing.’”’ Every body’s spirits 
rose ; they laughed, they talked, they shouted to each oth- 
er, and even my little, quiet self burst out into a merry 
song. I was as much surprised as any body; but I could 
not help it, the whole scene was so exhilerating. 

We had amused ourselves two or three hours in this 
way, when all at once, there was a cry from the rocks 
which overhung the water, that a child had fallen in. I 
rushed to the place, and saw dear little Susan Wilson 
stretching up her white arms, and struggling with the 
water. O! what a fearful pang shot through my heart, I 
was half wild. It so happened that in my younger days, I 
had always been fond of learning to do things which no 
other girls did. Among other accomplisments, I had 
learned how toswim; and I felt no fear of the water. The 
good-natured farmer had followed me to the rocks, and 
when he saw what I was about to do, he would have held 
me back ; but I told him to run and bring a boat which 
lay not far off, and then I plunged head foremost into the 
water. I retained my self-possession, and as soon as I 
rose, I clasped the little girl in one arm, while the other 
sustained us on the surface, until the boat came round. 

O! how thankful I was that I had learned to manage 
myself in the water. I had saved the life of this lovely 
child, and from this moment I felt as if I had a right to 
her. I carried her home in my arms, and every body was 
«so kind to us both. We were rubbed and dried, and 
wrapped in shawls, and when we got home were put into 
warm beds, and nursed, and coddled, and the next morning 
we were both as bright as ever. 


He brought me the’ 





That day, I proposed my plan to Mrs. Wilson. She 
made no objection ; on the contrary, she said that all Su- 
san’s little ways showed that she was meant by nature for 
a lady, and that she should rejoice in her acquiring the 
advantage she would have with me. Mrs. Plumb’s soft, 
kind heart, entered warmly into the project. ‘It is just 
what you want, Maria,” she said. ‘‘ Nature has been 
crossed in not making you a mother. You have perilled 
your own life for this little orphan girl, and you will find a 
new life in her.” 

With what an intense interest did I watch Susan, when 
I told her that she was henceforth to live with me and be 
my child. A flush of inexpressible joy overspread her 
features. She threw her arms about my neck, and sob- © 
bed upon my bosom as if she would grow there. And 
from this time nothing could separate us. She would fol- 
low me wherever I went; she would sit by my side or at 
my feet. If she gathered a flower it was for me. My 
lightest look was sufficient to control her. I felt an inex- 
pressible happiness in the idea of being useful to this lit- 
tle orphan, and her love was dear to me. From this mo- 
ment, I began to talk more, and to take a greater inter- 
est in common things, for I had no wish that Susan should 
grow up with the silent, lonely habits, in which I had in- 
dulged. 

i had intended to give my young readers an account of 
the whole of our visit to H. How one day we went pic- 
nic-ing in the woods, and another, took a sail in a sloop 
across the Sound to a pretty bay upon Long Island; of 
our berryings, and tea-drinkings, and walks and rides; of 
the funeral we attended, and the wedding at which we 
were present. But when I began, I fixed upon a certain 
number of chapters, and I find I have filled them without 
speaking of half these things, We enjoyed ourselves very 
much, and at the end of five weeks, I had actually, from 
the most silent of beings, become quite a laugher and 
talker. I had gained eighteen pounds in flesh, which for 
a small person is a good deal. My dresses which used to 
hang about me like bags, fitted astight and nicely as could 
be, and when I looked in the glass I had the pleasure of 
observing’ not only that a slight wrinkle in my forehead 
had disappeared, but that alittle hollow in one of my 
cheeks over an absent tooth, had so entirely filled up that 
no one could have told which was roundest and plumpest. 

Mrs, Plumb had been perfectly happy, and had made 
every body elseso. When she came to pack her trunks 
she had received so much in the way of presents, that she 

-was ohjiged to buy a box to hold them. To say nothing 
of stockings, and bags, and pincushions, she had four 
large cheeses, three pots of sweetmeats, and several jars of 
jelly ; all made so that they would keep forever. My 
friend, however, was a woman not to be out-done in the 
way of giving. Many was the pretty calico dress, and the 
neat, comfortable shawl, and the nice cap which I saw be- 
fore I left, upon the persons of the old or the poor, that I 
recognized as having seen before in her possession. 

The afternoon we left, I was surprised to see a large 
number of carriages collecting, for the purpose of escort- 
ing us to the Landing. And when we reached there, and 
the boat was about to set off, what hearty, affectionate 
farewells, what pressing invitations to come again; what 
tearful eyes. There is something wonderfully catching in 
real feeling. I found myself weeping without being able 
to help it. 

My little readers will wish to know whether Susan prov- 
ed to be a good girl, and whether we are happy together. 
Yes, she is the joy of my life. We love each other dear- 
ly, and that alone is happiness. But we do each other all 
the good we can. I try to be a faithful mother, and she is 
like a most affectionate daughter. We both bless the day 
when I went with my friend, Mrs. Plumb, on a visit to H. 

8. 8. A. 








Narrative. 








MANNERS. 


“‘ There it is, mamma,” said Robert Douglas, slapping 
his mother on the knee with .a book, and then fossing it 
into her lap. 

Mrs. Douglas gravely lifted the book from her lap, and 
laid it on the table beside her. She then resumed her 
work, without taking the least notice of her son. 

Robert, who had been accustomed to much indulgence 
on the part of both his parents, was at once surprised and 
mortified at his mother’s behaviour. He had expected 
thanks, at Jeast, for having fetched the book at her re- 
quest ; ‘and his eyes filled with tears, as she continued her 
knitting in silence without looking at him. 
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“ Mamma!” said he, at last, “‘ are you angry with me?” | 


“Not exactly angry, Robert,” replied Mrs. Douglas; 
‘* but certainly very much grieved at your rudeness.” 

‘‘ Dear mamma,” said Robert, “I really did not mean 
to be rude.” 

“T believe you,” returned Mrs. Douglas, ‘‘ and there- 
fore the more readily forgive you. But you must try to 
remember, Robert, that the manner in which a thing is 
done, is often of more importance than the thing itself.” 

“JT do not quite understand you, mamma,” said 
Robert. 

“T will explain myself,” rejoined Mrs. Douglas. “ When 
I-sent you for the first volume of the Amethyst, because I 
wished you to read a little story to me from it, I was pleas- 
ed with the readiness with which you obeyed me. And 
if you had presented the book to me in akindsand respect- 
ful manner, as you should have done, I would have thank- 
ed you. But when you acted so rudely and disrespectful- 
ly in the matter, I felt that your manner of doing what I 
wished was almost more offensive than if you had left it 
undone. Do you understand me now ?” 

Robert was silent for a minute or two, as if only half 
convinced; and his kind mamma went on. 

“‘[ shall place the matter in another light. Suppose 
that Lady Jardine or Mrs. Nelson had asked you to dothe 
same thing; do you think you would have done it in the 
same way ?” 

“ No, I am sure I should not,” said Robert, blushing 
deeply. ; 

“And do you think that less respect is due to your 
mamma than to any other lady ?” inquired Mrs. Douglas, 
with a tear in her eye. 

“1! no, no,” cried Robert, sobbing loudly ; “I see it 
now. I owe you far more love; and far more respect than 
any one living, unless it be dear papa; and I shall try to 
behave so in future, as to show you that I feel this.” 

“ Do so,” said Mrs. Douglas, kissing him. ‘‘ And now 
sit down ; but, instead of your reading to me, as I-intend- 
ed, we will have a little more conversation on this very 
important subject of MANNERS.” 

Robert immediately seated himself by his mamma, and 
Mrs. Douglas commenced her observations as follows :— 

‘You are aware, my dear boy, who has said, ‘ Whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even soto 
them ; for this is the law and the prophets.’ ”” 

“QO! yes, mamma,” said Robert; “it was Jesus 
Christ.” 

“ And do you also know,” continued Mrs. Douglas, 
*‘ who has said, “‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me?” 

“ That was Jesus too,” observed Robert gravely. 

“T am glad that you remember your Bible so well,” 
said Mrs. Douglas; “ but it is necessary to practice our 
duty to God, and to our neighbor, as well as to know it, 
otherwise we shall be more guilty than the heathen, who 
never heard of Christ. Nay, we are expressly told that 
those servants who know their master’s will, and do it not, 
* shall be beaten with many stripes.’ ” 

“Ts want of civilty a sin?” inquired Robert seriously. 

“‘ Unquestionably it is,” replied Mrs. Douglas, ‘‘ and for 
two reasons: first, because it is not doing as we would be 
done by ; and, secondly, because it is disobeying the ex- 
pressed injunction of the apostle, “‘ Be courteous.” 

«I shall try to remember that command,” said Robert. 

“‘ Do so, my dear boy,” replied his mamma, “‘ and always 
put yourself in the person’s place to whom you are speak- 
ing, or to whom you are commissioned to do a kindness, 
and you will do it in such a way as will much increase the 
value of the favor.” 

** And must I be civil and kind to all persons alike?” 
inquired Robert, coloring as deeply as before. 

“Certainly,” replied Mrs. Douglas, “to the beggar as 
well as to the peer, for all are equal in the sight of God. 
I know what you are thinking of just now. It is the rude 
way in which you threw the half-penny at the poor boy 
yesterday, when I sent you down stairs to give it to him. 
You could not fail to remark, that he went away without 
thanking you.” 

“Yes, I observed that,” said Robert; ‘‘and thought 
him very ungrateful and ill-mannered.’’ 

“ You left him no room for gratitude,” returned Mrs. 
Douglas; ‘and you were more ill-mannered than he. But 
if you had kindly crossed the way to him, and said in a 
compassionate tone, ‘“‘ Here, my poor little boy, is a half- 
penny for you;’’ I have no doubt that the little fellow 
would have made you his best bow, and thanked you from 
his heart.” 

**T see, then, that there are two ways of giving alms,” 
said Robert thoughtfully. ’ 

“ And of doing every thing else,” added Mrs. Douglas; 
‘and be assured, Robert, that to be polite and civil to 
every one, is not only your duty, but will materially pro- 
mote your advancement in the world. Do you remember 
your papa’s story of the general, who said that no one ever 
lost anything by politeness?” 

‘No, mamma,” replied Robert, “I do not remem- 
ber it.” 

“T will tell it to you then,” said Mrs. Douglas, “as it 
may serve to impress this conversation on your memory. 
He was a general in the British service, but I do not at 
present recollect his name. Happening to borrow a snuff 
box from one of his aides-de-camp in the midst of an en- 
gagement, and being a very polite man, he returned ityto 
him with alow bow. While he was in the act of doing 
so, a cannon-ball passed over his head, which would cer- 
tainly have killed him if he had remained in an upright 
position. The officers around him were horrified at the 











danger which he had escaped ; but the general only smiled 
and said, ‘ You see, gentlemen, that a man never loses 
anything by politeness.’ ” 

‘I shall not soon forget that story,” observed Robert. 

“The general’s case was an extreme one, certainly,” 
said Mrs. Douglas; “‘ but his remark admits of universal 
application. There is no situation in life, in which a po- 
lite and conciliating manner is not of great importance. 
In some professions it is even of more value to the posses- 
sor than talént.”’ 

“ Than talent, mamma!” repeated Robert, with surprise 
in his countenance. ‘ 

“Yes, my dear,” rejoined Mrs. Douglas ; “ and for this 
simple reason ; that, while scarcely one person in ten can 
judge of a man’s talent, every one, without exception, 
can judge of his manner.” 

*©O! I understand,”’ said Robert. 

“And never forget this,” continued Mrs. Douglas, 
‘that most people form their opinion of a man from the 
impression made upon them by his first appearance. If 
that be favorable, it will out-live many questionable acts 
upon his part; whereas, if it be unfavorable, half a life 
time may scarcely suffice-to erase it.”—London Child’s 
Companion. 

















One sunny afternoon, old Philip and his three little 
friends extended their walk on the highway, much farther 
than usual. ‘The breezes were sweet, and the birds and 
butterflies and flowers along the hedge-rows allured them 
away, unconscious of time or fatigue. As they turned a 
corner, they saw a little boy, apparently about eleven 
years old, limping on a crutch. The old man hastened to 
the child with eagerness, and pressing him in his arms, ad- 
dressed him in the most affectionate language. He was 
introdaced to the children as little Willie. When they 
parted to return home, Charles seemed much concerned 
to know the reason of old Philip’s deep interest in the lame 
boy. 

““Why, who could help feeling for him!” exclaimed 
Henry ; “‘ he looks so mild and good, and then, he is lame 
also, poor little fellow.” 

“It is right, my dears,” he replied to the exclamations 
of Henry, ‘to love amiable children and to pity the un- 
fortunate ; but something more than these excites my sym- 
pathy for little Willie. He has been remarkably useful— 
he has been the means of rescuing from vice and ruin his 
own father, and of blessing all His family.” 

“Why, grandpa, how did he do it?” cried Amelia. 

“*T will tell you,” replied old Philip; ‘it shall be our 
evening story.” 

illie’s father was induced, by the example of his neigh- 
bors, to drink some spirituous liquor, and from that drink 
dated his fall, and the misery of his family. 

** What! did one drink do all?” asked Henry. 

No, my child, but it commenced all. Willie’s father 
had been persuaded that it would strengthen him for his 
labor, and prevent harm from the great heat of the day, 
The next day he tried it again, and soon he began to love 
it, and, by-and-by, he felt so weak and dull without it, that 
he could scarcely do anything, if he had not taken his 
morning dram. 

One day he was more than usually intoxicated, and 
went reeling through the streets, followed by a train of 
rude boys, who shouted and hooted at him. Several per- 
sons tried to induce him to go home, but failed. At last 
Willie went. With weeping eyes and quivering lips, he 
pressed through the throng of clamorous boys, and taking 
his father’s hand, begged him to go home with him. Ah, 
my children, it was a sight to melt one’s heart to see the 
meek child, with tears in his eyes, leading home the 
wretched man through crowds of jesting boys. I saw it, 
and I thought my poor old eyes would run out while I 
looked at him. ‘God bless the child,’’ said the hardy 
laborers in the street, and even the trifling boys soon re- 
lented, and ceased their cries. 

Willie was weak with sorrow, and the want of food. 
As they turned a corner the father staggered, knocked 
him accidentally to the pavement, and fell upon him. 
The parent arose; the boy attempted to rise, but could 
not. The father endeavored to help him up, he fell 
again ; for, alas! the child's thigh was broken. 

A gentleman ran to lift him up and carry him home, 
but though pale with pain, he entreated the stranger to 
leave him, and first lead home his father. The gentle- 
man perceived his serious injury and would not leave him, 
but on lifting him up, the child extended his little hand to 





his drunken parent, and fainted in the arms of the stran- 


ger. The father seized the hand, and thus followed his 
pale and insensible son to his home. 

Stricken to the heart with grief, the poor man shut 
himself up alone in one of the rooms, while the surgeons 
and neighbors did what they could for the suffering boy. 
Willie’s agony was great for some time, and his groans 
could be heard through the house. They were eloquent 
arguments to the wretched father? While hearing them 
he fell on his knees, as he afterwards told me, and prayed 
God to have mercy on him, and strengthen him, by his 
grace, to reform ; and then with tears and prayers, he re- 
solved to drink no more. He went from his knees to the 
bed of his suffering child, and as he bent over him he 
wept, but, during some time, could not speak. 

‘** Do not weep so, father,” said Willie, ‘I won’t mind 
it.” But the poor child was even then writhing with ago- 
ny, and could scarcely suppress his groans. 

** Don’t cry, father,” he continued, “I'll get well soon; 
but oh! father, won’t you try and be good to us, that we 
may be happy again? Won't you stay by me, and not go 
to the tavern any more ?” 

“God forgive me,” sobbed the father alond, “ for the 
wretchedness I have caused you all. His grace helping 
me, I will afflict you no more.”’ ‘Thas saying, he hasten- 
ed into the other room, unable to control his feelings. 

He kept his resolution, though it was the greatest effort 
of his life. 

The next day, a neighboring farmer drove a cow to the 
gate, as a present; and soon after another came, with two 
fine fat pigs. A farmer’s wife sent a dozen chickens to 
the eldest daughter, and another sent packages of flower 
seeds for the youngest. Willie’s heart almost burst with 
delight at the reception of a bee hive. The pastor, having 
learned from them a list of their former books, purchased 
new copies of the same works, besides many others, and 
provided a fine book-case for them. Every body was de- 
lighted with the happy change, and loved more than ever 
the good little boy who had been instrumental, under the 
blessing of God, in bringing it about. A number of 
wealthy gentlemen have contributed a fund for his edu- 
cation, and though he is lame for ge? he is happy. 

; [Old Philip’s Stories. 








Morality. 








CIGAR SMOKING. 


Mrs. Reed Williams had never looked more beautiful 
than she did that evening when her husband returned. 
Perhaps there had been more than usual solicitude about 
the shade of a ribbon, or the adjustment of a curl, but if 
there was, looking glasses ‘‘ tell no tales,’ and her neat 
and plain attire would not proclaim the fact to an ordina- 
ry observer. She started nervously as he entered, but she 
controlled herself and greeted him kindly and calmly as 
usual. ‘‘ Well, my dear,” said he, advancing gaily, “I 
have not been smoking to-day.” ‘‘ Oh, thank you, thank 
you, dear husband,” exclaimed Emeline in the fullness of 
her heart, “‘ you will never smoke any more, will you?” 
and her soft pleading eyes, were raised to his with an ex- 
pression that amply repaid him for the sacrifice. Days 
passed, and the young wife felt happier than she had ever 
felt before, for her heart’s idol had relinquished even his 
favorite cigars, and for her sake. 

One evening’ as he sat by her side, she thought he 
seemed unusually depressed, and her cheerful smiles and 
her animated conversation failed to restore his wonted 
gaiety. She did not ask the cause, but she almost felt as 
if she had been selfish in exacting such a sacrifice as she 
knew it to be. At length he arose. ‘ Emeline, I think I 
must have a cigar.” No word of fond entreaty stayed his 
course, and he soon returned. ‘I have got one bunch, 
they will soon be gone, and then I will smoke no more.” 

He looked up in her face, but he could not read the ex- 
pression there. It was not grief, disappointment, anger 
or love, but a most marvellous calmness. He was about 
to retire to his studio, where he generally indulged in the 
luxury of smoking, but a soft voice recalled him. ‘“ Will 
you not stay with me?” “I thought,” said he, hesitating- 
ly, “I thought smoke was very disagreeable to you.” 
‘* Tt will be more disagreeable still if it deprives me of my 
husband’s company,” said Emeline, as she gently drew 
him back into the room, and placing a luxurious rocking 
chair for his reception, seated herself by his side. 

She then selected two cigars from the lot, lighted one 
and placed it to her husband’s lips, and performing the 
same operation with the other, commenced puffing away 
with the gravity of an experienced smoker. Both main- 
tained the same imperturable coolness for several minutes; 
he looked every instant to see her give up the attempt, 
and she still smoked as if it had been a habit for years. 
At length, bursting into an uncontrollable fit of laughter, 
he flung the remnant of his cigar into the grate, exclaim- 
ing, “ Emeline, you have won the day—if you will leave 
off smoking, I will.’” “‘ Certainly, I always imitate those 
I love; but had we not better smoke this bunch, it is a 
pity to waste it?” ‘‘ No; we will keep them in remem- 
brance of our mutual promise.” ‘Well, then, I have 
been thinking as I sat smoking, how much did you give 
for these cigars?” ‘‘ Three cents apiece.” ‘And you 
smoke four in a day, that is a moderate allowance, is it 
not?” “Ttis.” “Then 12 cents a day, is forty three 
dollars and eighty cents a year; the same for myself would 
make it eighty seven dollars and sixty cents. Am I not a 


good arithmetician? In one of my rambles the other day 
I met with avery poor old woman, who with her little 
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grand-daughter lived in one of those little wooden houses 
just over the Schuylkill. I soon recognized her as being 
the Mrs. Ellison of whom you have spoken as being so 
kind to you when a child. She is in extreme poverty, 
and of course feels it more severely after a life of affluence. 
Now you remember that pretty little white cottage near 
our country residence ; it is to rent, very low, only fifty 
dollars, and is plenty large enough for Mrs. Ellison and 
her little girl. Now our cigar money would hire it for 
her, and the remaining thirty-seven dollars and sixty 
cents would be some relief to her. Then she would be so 
near that we can run in at auy time, and see that she is 
comfortable. What do you think, dearest, of my plan? 
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STEALING FROM A GRANDMOTHER. 


Mary Bates had no kind mother to take care of her and 
tell her what was right, so she lived with her grandmother. 
Mary’s mother was drowned in the sea when she was a 
little baby. 

One day Mary’s grandmother came to her teacher and 
said, ‘‘ Ma’am, I am sorry to tell you that Mary is a very 
naughty girl. She steals all the nice things I have to eat. 
I am sick and old, as you see, and sometimes kind ladies 
bring me an orange or some apples to roast ; but Mary takes 
them away and eats them all up.” And then the poor old 
grandmother cried. . ; 

Mary’s teacher was very sorry to hear this about her. She 
knew that God could not love her if she did such naughty 
things. So she said to her grandmother, I will talk to 
Mary, and tell her how wicked it is to steal. The next 
day when Mary came to school, her teacher called her to 
her, and said (very softly) Mary, I have heard a very sad 
story about you from your poor sick grandmother. ‘Then 
Mary felt very much ashamed and did not look her teach- 
er in the face as she used to do, but looked on the floor. 
So her teacher told her all her grandmother had said. 
Poor Mary cried, and said she would try not to do so 
again, for she knew it was very wicked to steal from her 
sick grandmother. So her teacher said, well Mary, if you 
are really sorry that you have been so bad and will pray to 
God, he will help you to dqright and keep you from steal- 
ing any more. 

Now I will tell you what you must do. The next time 
you see any nice oranges or apples on your grandmother’s 
table, that you think you should like to take, think of these 
four little words, Thou God seest me, and say them to 
yourself very slowly, and then I think you will not dare to 
take the apples or oranges. 

Sometime after this, Mary came to school with a very 
happy face. She lifted up her large blue eyes to her 
teacher, and said, ‘“‘ some ladies came to see grandma’am 
yesterday, and broughtsher some nice red apples. When 
they were gone, I thought how nice the apples must taste. 
I wished to have one. So I put out my hand and took up 
the biggest one, and just as I was guing to run away with 
it, it came into my mind what you said about Thou God 
seest me, and when I had said the words over, I did not 
dare to take the apple, for I thought God was looking 
right out of the sky at me, so I put it down and run away, 
and I do not mean to take anything that does not belong to 
me.” Sometime after this, Mary’s grandmother told her 
teacher that she had never taken any of her nice things 
since she had told her about it. Mary did not steal any 
more from her grandma’am, but was always very kind to 
her. Little children, { hope none of you are as naughty 
as was this little girl, but if you ever see any nice thing 
that does not belong to you, and wish to take it, think of 
the four little words Mary’s teacher taught her to repeat, 

Thou God seest me, and remember, God is looking right 
at you.—S. S. Treasury. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE REFORMED INEBRIATE. 


It was the hour of ten. The deserted streets of the city 
of Boston, presented a very different aspect from that 
which they had worn during the day. In a cold and cheer- 
less garret in one of the darkest lanes, sat a young and 
still beautiful woman. Her eyes were swollen with weep- 
ing, and her tears fell thick and fast on a piece of work 
which she held in her hand, and on which she was trying 
to sew by the dim light of a penny candle, which stood by 
her on the table. Beside her, sat a young girl of perhaps 
sixteen summers, embroidering a veil which she was to 
deliver the next day. She was also weeping, for her em- 
ployers had refused to supply her with more work as also 
they had her mother, and they knew not where to apply 
for aid, for the husband and father was a drunkard. In 
another part of the room on what was evidently intended 
for a bed lay two children in a deep sleep, and between 
the mother and daughter was a pine cradle in which was a 
babe of three months, whom the daughter was trying to 
keep asleep by rocking the cradle with her foot. The 
Whole aspect of the room was cheerless beyond descrip- 
tion. Soon a step was heard on the stairs, and the moth- 
et and daughter instinctively shrank closer together as 
they thought of the father’s brutality, and feared its con- 
sequence. ‘The door opened, and he entered, and with a 
steady step advanced towards a chair, and satdown. His 
Wife and daughter was struck with his appearance; the 
drunken frenzy no longer appeared on his brow, but an 
©xpression of joy rested there, which had for a long time 
een a stranger to it. ‘“‘ Alice,” said he to his wife, 
‘come here, and you too, Emma, come. and rejoice with 
me, for I have this evening attended the Temperance lec- 











ture and there signed the pledge, and with the help of 
God, I will never drink another drop of intoxicating drink.” 
The mother and daughter stood petrified with astonish- 
ment at these words, but they soon recovered themselves 
and Emma running to him, flung her arms round his neck 
and kissed him again and again. ‘The baby, who awaked 
at this moment, was duly caressed and the family retired 
to rest calm and happy, in the restoration of a husband and 
father. - E. H, G. 
May 18, 1844. 
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JOSEPH SOLD BY HIS BRETHREN. 


The most beautiful story that was ever written, is the 
true account of Joseph contained in the Holy Bible. He 
was hated by his brother, because he was the favorite son 
of their father, Jacob. It was wrong for his father to be 
partial to Joseph, but it was exceedingly wicked for his 
brothers to hate him, and seek to slay him, on this ac- 
count. 

In the cut, he is represented as just arrived at Dothen 
from Hebron, (where Jacob then lived,) having been sent 
by Jacob to inquire of the health of his brothers, who were 
tending their flock in that neighborhood. 

As soon as he came, they resolved to destroy him: at 
first they threw him into a pit; but afterwards they drew 
him out, and sold him as a slave to be carried into Egypt. 
The wicked brothersthen dipped the beautiful coat that 
his father had made for Joseph, in the blood of a kid, and 
carrying it home, made their poor father believe a wild 
beast had destroyed him. 

Now, take your Bibles, and read the whole account, 
and how the cruel brothers were punished for their wick- 
edness.—S. S. Messenger. 
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A BASKET OF STRAWBERRIES. 


BY MRS. ADAMS. 


In the United States there are ministers sent by the 
‘* Sabbath School Union ” into different parts of the coun- 
try to preach to children. They are called “ children’s 
ministers,” and very dearly did [ love the one who used 
to come into my father’s neighborhood, though he often 
had occasion to reprove me or some of my companions. 
An account of his being “‘ born again” he once related, 
and I am sure I shall never forget it. My dear child, if 
you do not know what I mean by being “ born again,’ 
you must read the 3d chapter of the Gospel of John, and 
get some pious friend to explain it. Isaiah says, “the 
abundance of the sea shall be converted unto God,” that is, 
every sailor shall be ‘‘ born again,” and worship God. 

Well, the children’s minister said he went one Satur- 
day, with a number of his companions, into a field to gath- 
er strawberries. When he had eaten as many as he wish- 
ed, he thought if he only had a basin or basket as the oth- 
er boys had, he would gather some for his mother and sis- 
ter; but as he had none, one of the boys said, ‘‘ tear a 
leaf from one of your books, and twist it into a horn ;” so 
taking his satchel from his shoulder, he drew out his 
spelling-book ; his fly-leaf was gone. ‘If,’ thought he, 
“‘T tear a leaf from this, I may lose my spelling lesson, 
and get a bad mark for not knowing it; I will take one 
from my English Reader.” So, putting back his spelling 
book, he took his “‘ Reader” out, when the same thought 
came to him as before, and he could not make up his 
mind to tear a leaf from any of his books till he saw his 
Bible. “ Well,” thought he, “ this is the largest book of 
them all; I shall never read it through; and I am sure I 
shall not miss a leaf if I tear it from the middle.” He 
therefore opened it at Isaiah, and took out the leaf on 
which is*the 55th chapter. He made it into a little horn, 
and filled it with strawberries. When the boys had filled 
their baskets, they all started forhome. This little fellow 
had to go alone across the field, and as he went along feel- 
ing very lonesome, he began to eat his strawberries, till at 
length he had eaten all but one. One stuck upon the side. 
He unrolled the horn, and put the paper to his lips to get 
it off. When he had done so, he was about to dash the 
leaf upon the ground, when the bright red stain of the straw- 
berry caught his eye. He looked at it, and read, ‘ Seek 
ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye upon him 
while he is near.” Turning over the leaf, the red spot 
was on these words, “‘ He is despised and rejected of men.” 
‘“ What can this mean,” he asked himself, Who has 
“‘ borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows?” Who is 
it that was “ wounded for our transgressions,” and by 
whose “‘ stripes are we healed?” I believe it means Jesus 
Christ. He then read all that was on that side of the leaf, 
turned it, and read till he came to the strawberry stain at 











the 6th verse, when he burst into tears: ‘ Oh!” thought 
he, “‘ how wicked I have been in tearing this leaf from my 
Bible; and if I had thrown it away, God might have been 
angry.” He kept the leaf, and read it many times, until 
at length he felt himself so much a sinner that he ventur- 
ed to tell his sister, and ask her ‘‘ What he must do to be 
saved?’ She prayed with him, and for him; and though 
every night and morning he had been accustomed to say 
his prayers, yet, until now, he had never prayed with his 
whole heart. One morning, as he was kneeling in prayer, 
he resolved to be on the Lord’s side ; and suddenly he felt 
that God had pardoned his sins, and that he was ‘born 
again.” 
Havre, September 12, 1843. 
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WASP-NESTING. 

When the hot days of July and August came, there was 
then famous fun in taking wasps’ nésts. These insects, 
you know, scoop out a cave ina bank, and there make 
their nests. This nest is constructed of paper, which they 
form by gnawing old rotten wood, and moistening it with 
a glutinous liquid with which nature has provided them 
for the purpose. They were the first paper-makers in the 
world. Wasps of all kinds make their nests of this paper, 
from the hornet to the small wasps that live in pairs, and 
hang their nest to the wooden part of a shed or side of an 
old tree, about the size of a full blown rose, and a good ~ 
deal resembling it, too, in size, though not in color, for it 
is grey. ‘The common wasps, of which we are now how- 
ever speaking, form of this paper flat cakes, each full of 
holes or cells, looking pretty much each like a muffin, 
with its numerous perforations. In these cells they de- 
posit their eggs, which soon become grubs, and these grubs 
soon after wasps. ‘The nest consists of several of these 
cakes, placed one on the other, the higher ones gradually 
decreasing in size, tili they form a cone, and terminate in 
a point. 

A very curious thing is this nest of grey paper, the whole 
about the size of a man’s hat, and it is equally curious to 
see the wasps when they are busy scooping out the hole to 
build in. You may see them continually flying out of the. 
bank ; and every time they bring out a lump of earth be- 
tween their legs as large as themselves, and let it fall a few 
yards from the place. ‘Thus they carry out the soil, and 
leave space for the nest ; a labor which, when the quanti- 
ty is compared with their own size, is truly astonishing. 
They are curious insects, and well worth noticing; but 
they are at the same time, very mischievous, and sting 
dreadfully, and also increase so fast, that it is well boys 
are fond of destroying them. 

It is quite a sight to see a party of boys preparing to 
storm a wasp’s nest. They go in an evening when all 
these fiery little creatures are quiet in their holes, with 
their candle and lantern, their gunpowder made into a 
paste and fixed on the end of a stick, and with a spade to 
dig out the nest ; and all armed with green boughs, ready 
if any of the wasps escape, to beat them down. ‘They 
light their gunpowder, and hold it tothe hole. It burns 
hissingly away in a stream of fiery sparks like a rocket, 
which penetrating down to the nest, fill it with sulphurous 
fumes, and suffocate the wasps. A sod is clapped in the 
hole to keep in the fumes for a time ; and when they think 
their purpose is effected, they dig outthe nest. ‘Then you 
may see every boy stand on his guard, with anxious looks 
and elevated bough, ready tq defend himself, if it proves, 
as it often does, that they have not destroyed, but merely 
irritated the wasps, and the wrathful insects rush out to 
take vengeance on the assailants. ‘Hark! there is a hum! 
the wasps rush out! the cowards fly—some screaming 
amain, with a host of angry insects rushing after them, 
hissing in their ,ears, tangling in their hair, darting into 
their bosoms, and stinging them in a dozen places. One 
brave boy stands at his post, waves his bough gallantly, 
defends himself stoutly, beats down the insects in clouds, 
and escapes without a single sting, bearing the nest, final- 
ly, away in triumph on the spade, for which some old fish- 
ermen will give him sixpence, for the grubs will catch 
him plenty of fine fish.— Boy’s Country Book. 








Parental. 








LIFE AND DEATH. 


Mary was an exceedingly kind and affectionate little 
girl. She loved all whom she knew, and above all her 
brother Edmund, a little boy, who loved her not less. 
Mary was taken suddenly ill, and Edmund grieved sorely 
for her sufferings. But he did not think of her dying, for 
he had never seen one dead, and knew not what it was to 
die. 

When Mary lay upon the bed full of pain, Edmund 
thought what would most please her, and went out into the 
fields to gather flowers, for he knew she loved them. 

But while he was gone, little Mary died, and they lay 
her in a white winding-sheet. 

When Edmund returned, he came into the chamber 
where she lay, aud showed the flowers at a distance, but 
his sister saw them not. Then he said, ‘‘ See, Mary, what 
Ihave brought you.” But she heard not. Then Edmund 
came near, and looked upon the little girl, and said, ‘‘ She 
sleeps ! I will lay thé flowers upon her breast, that she 
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may have them when she awakes. Then she will say, Ed- 
mund gathered them !” 

He laid them down softly, and smiled over the sleeping 
form. Then he went to his mother, and said, “‘ I gather- 
ed for Mary the flowers which she most loved. But she 
sleeps. I laid them upon her breast, that she may have 
them when she awakes.” 

But the mother wept, and said, “‘ There she sleeps, but 
she will never awake.” 

Then said Edmund, ‘If she sleeps, why will she never 
awake?” 

The mother could not answer. 
concealed her gushing tears. 

The boy wondered, aud said, ‘‘ Mother, why do you 
weep ?” 


She hid her face, and 


[ What an excellent opportunity this was, to give instruc- 
tion on the immortality of the soul, and the way to secure 
its happiness—and yet Such opportunities are apt to be 
neglected. } 








Editorial. 





A VISIT TO NIAGARA. 

Several years ago, a party, consisting of a lady and gentle- 
man with their two daughters, left the beautiful island of Tona- 
wanda, where they were visiting, to make an excursion to the 
falls of Niagara, which are ten miles from Tonawanda. After 
riding for an hour through a beautiful country, they came in 
sight of the Falls, and could see the clouds of mist and spray 
rising to a great distance above. To attempt to describe the ef- 
fect produced upon the mind by this glorious sight would be use- 
less, for each one must feel this for himself. Whole days and 
weeks may be spent at the Falls, and yet the soul would never 
tire with gazing at their grandeur and beauty. We hope that 
all our readers may see these for themselves, and we will not 
therefore attempt to describe them. 

After viewing the Falls from the American side, our party 
took the little ferry boat, which is always at hand to carry over 
visiters, and crossed the river to the British side. ‘The river is 
very calm and smooth below the Falls, and can be crossed with- 
out any difficulty. After reaching the opposite shore, and spend- 
ing several hours in wandering along its banks, and viewing the 
Falls in every position, it was proposed to “ go under the sheet.” 
Perhaps some of my readers do not understand what this means 
and would therefore like to have it explained. The sheet of 
water, as it passes over the rocks, is throwa to a great distance. 
There is, on the British side, a natural path which leads under 
the Falls, and which is so far from the place where the water 
strikes below, that a person may safely pass under thersheet for 
some distance. This is called “ going under the sheet,” and it 
is a very exciting thing to look up, and see the immense body 
of water pouring down from over your head. Sometimes, I have 
been told, where the wind is favorable, it is delightful, and the 
visiter may look up aud see a thousand rainbows glittering in the 
sun light, but it did not prove so with our friends, as you will 
see. 

The gentleman and his wife had been, a few years before to 
the falls, and had found going under the Falls very pleasant at 
that time. They had given their children an account of it, which 
had so excited their fancy, that they were very anxious to go 
themselves, and persuaded their father to grant their request. 
Much preparation is necessary before going under the fall, for 
the water in falling, scatters the spray in every direction, so as 
to wet completely all those who come-within thirty feet of it. 

Now, as you may imagine, it would not be very pleasant for 
the visiters to have their clothes drenched and spoiled with the 
water, nor would it be comfortable to wear the same wet gar- 
ments afterwards. To obviate this difficulty, they have estab- 
lished a small house near the falls, where they keep a large as- 
sortment of clothes, so coarse, that no wetting can injure them, 
and with these the visiters are provided. To this house our par- 
ty went, and equipped themselves for their expedition, and when 
they appeared again, they presented as ludicrous an appearance 
as you can imagine. Each one had on ashort round frock, which 
was made of the coarsest sack-cloth. Those which. the children 
wore were so large, that they declared they could jump out of 
them without any difficulty, and possibly they might have done 
so, had not a rope tied round their waist prevented. The chil- 
dren declared that they had never seen their mother and father 
look so young before, as they did in their short jackets and 
trousers; and the straw hats also, which were tied under the 
chin gave to the whole party a gipsy appearance, which the chil- 
dren thought quite enchanting. They declared that their moth- 
er looked like a gipsy queen, and their father like a smuggler, 
and were told in return that they looked as the children of such 
persons might be supposed to. When our friends had laughed 
at each other as much as they wished, the guide was called, and 
the whole proceeded to the Falls. 

At the entrance, as you go under the Fall, the wind and spray 
hold such violent contests, that they almost deprive the poor 
traveller of his breath, and give him a stifling sensation, which 
inclines him rather to turn and run back, than to go forward. 
This, the children of our party had been told to expect, when 
they first entered, but the spray beat in their faces so violently, 
that they hoped it would be soon over. The youngest who had 
hold of the guide’s hand, finding that she could not breathe, call- 
ed to the guide as loud as she could to “stop one moment, till 
she could get'a little breath,” but it was all in vain, for the deaf- 


ening roar of the cataract drowned her voice, and she was drag- 
ged on in spite of her efforts. The rest of the party went on, 
though blinded and almost choked with water, but hoping every 
moment that it would grow better. On the contrary, the wind 
and spray seemed to grow worse and worse, till the guide turned 
round and signified that they had reached the end, and they 
made their way as fast as possible to the open air, with scarcely 
the breath of life left in them. 

Never did a “ pleasure party,” present a more doleful appear- 
ance than did our friends when they came from under the Fall. 
The youngest daughter was crying with the breath she had left. 
Her mother and sister almost‘as badly off with their hair, once 
curled, hanging in long straight strings over their necks. They 
were, however, so glad to get to the upper world alive, and the 
whole scene was so ludicrous, that they all burst into irrepressi- 
ble laughter, and resolved that it should be their last expedition 
under the Falls of Niagara. 
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PLAYING ON THE SABBATH. 


On Sabbath morning, May 11, some idle boys near the Provi- 
dence Rail Road Depot, in Boston, instead of attending the Sab- 
bath School, as they should have done, went and procured some 
clams, and then kindled a fire near a carpenter’s shop, to roast 
them. The wind blew hard towards the shop—the fire was scat- 
tered among the shavings—the shop was soon in flames—the 
fire spread, until about forty buildings were consumed, and hun- 
dreds of people had to flee for their lives, leaving most of their 
furniture in ashes. Among the fugitives were a number of sick 
people, who had to be carried from their beds. he fire was 
raging while the Congregations were assembling in the churches 
to worship God. Many persons supposed that the ringing of the 
bells was only the customary ringing of the Sabbath, and there- 
fore the Fire Engines were not so prompt at the fire as usual; 
this caused the fire to make great progress before it could be 
stopped. The boys who kindled the fire were taken before a 
Magistrate; but as they did not intend to set the shop on fire, 
they were discharged. 

Such were the consequences of playing on the Sabbath, and 
carelessness in kindling a fire in a place so exposec—great loss 
and suffering to hundreds of people, who thought themselves to 
be secure in their dwellings. How much better would these 
boys have been employed, had they attended the Sabbath School 
in the church near by, and which was with difficulty saved from 
destruction. Thousands of boys in Boston, we fear, are growing 
up in habits of Sabbath breaking, thieving, and other vices, which 
will bring ruin upon themselves and others, if they are not 
checked and brought under better influences than now surround 
them. If those boys ever think of any thing, they must have sad 
reflections on that day’s amusement. How true it-is, that sin and 
misery are very closely connected. 

The night after the above fire, another fire occurred in Cres- 
cent Court. A gentleman had his dog with him, while he was 
asleep in the next house. The dog, seeing the fire, got on his 
master’s bed, and licked his eyes open, so that he saw his danger, 
and had time to escape. How much better employed the dog 
was, than the boys above alluded to. 








Variety. 








THE FIRE. 


Fire! Fire! cried the watchman, late in the evening, with a 
loud, ringing voice, through the streets; and every body was 
roused from sleep. Inthe house where Ernest and Ulrica’s fa- 
ther lived, they were all waked. The father and mother half 
dressed themselves, and looked out of the window. It was a 
cold, winter night. 

The father now looked at the sky, and saw that it was all red 
with fire-light. He finished dressing quickly, and told his wife 
to wake the children and let them dress themselves, as no one 
could tell how far the fire might spread ; for the river and all the 
wells were frozen. Then he hurried out of the house, to help the 
distressed people, as he ought. 

The children now jumped up, and stood trembling in every 
limb, at the window. The fire was frightfully bright, and in- 
creased every moment. Many people were running through the 
streets, though it was night. Bells rang in the steeples. The 
watchmen cried “Fire! Fire!” In short, there was a terrible 
uproar in the town, and it came near being all burnt, there was 
such a want of water. 

At last, the flames were conquered ; some houses were torn 
down, to stop the progress of the fire; but twelve large, hand- 
some buildings were burnt to ashes, and many people were hurt. 

Do you know how this terrible fire began? Ernest and Ulri- 
ca were told by their father,»when he came home next morning, 
that a little boy the evening before, had been playing with a 
lamp, and a spark had fallen from it, which kept burning, till at 
midnight it blazed up, and kindled’ the whole house; and the 
people who lived in it could hardly save their lives. 

After this, Ernest and Ulrica were very careful with fire, that 
no snch great misfortune might happen through their heedless- 
ness.—Lttle Stories for Littte Folks. 





THE TWO FRIENDS. 


Two college friends having entered the ministry, occasionally 
visited and preached for each other, though the one had receiv- 
ed Episcopal ordination, and the other had become the pastor of 
a church which admitted to the Lord’s table only those who had 
been baptized by immersion. On one of these occasion the Sat- 
urday had been pleasantly spent in fraternal intercourse, and the 
Episcopalian had en, to preach for his friend on the follow- 
ing morning. The Sabbath arrived ; but as the time for repair- 
ing to the sanctuary drew near, the pastor was observed by his 
friend to discover increasing symptoms of mental disquietude ; 
and at length he said: “I am sorry that it happens so, but this 








morning is our communion season; and we cannot admit you to 
the Lord’s table, for we don’t consider that you are baptized.” 
“Oh!” replied his friend, “let not that trouble you; I could not 
receive the Lord’s supper at your hands, for you know we don’t 
consider that you are ordained.”—Montreal Observer. 


SAGACITY OF A DOG. 


We have. a favorite dog—a huge, noble fellow, combining the 
Newfoundland and the mastiff—whose doings supply frequent 
occasion for admiring wonder. Mr. Lion—for that is his name 
in the family—conceives it to be his duty to give an alarm when- 
ever the bells ring for fire. He marches to his master’s bed- 
room door, and sets up a sonorous barking that would waken the 
seven sleepers themselves; but so soon as the master gets out of 
bed, or even if he does but speak, Lion gravely walks back to 
his own couch, and addresses himself to sleep again with all the 
composure imaginable. It is clear that he reasons the matter 
within himself somewhat in this wise—* There is a fire—I must 
call my master. Bow-wow-wow-wow! Oh, master is awake, is 
he? Very well; the fire is his business, not mine. If there is 
any danger he will see to it; so I'll go and finish my nap.” 

[.V. Y. Com. Advertiser. 
A VALUABLE GIFT. 

He that putteth a Bible into the hands of a child, gives him 
wane than a kingdom ; for it gives him a key to the kingdom of 

eaven. 


-~ 








Poetry. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE MOURNER COMFORTED. 


O why those burning bitter tears, 
Or why those dark foreboding fears, 

Is not a Saviour near? 
Will he not wipe those tears away, 
And turn thy darkness into day, 

And thy petitions hear ? 


What though his hand hath laid thee low ? 
*T was Sov’reign mercy dealt the blow, 
* God sought to briug thee home, 
He took from thee each earthly trust, 
And laid thy loved ones in the dust, 
That you to him might come. 


O come, on him your sorrows cast, 
He’ll keep you till the storm be past, 
And all its dangers o’er, 
He'll guard you safe from every ill— 
Sweetly to him bend all your will, 
Nor let it wander more. 


I'll come to Jesus, yes, I’ll come, 
I know he says, * There yet is room,” 
To him for help, Pll flee, 
O take a wretched wanderer in, 
And heal my soul, for I have sinned ; 
O help and succour me! 


Long have I loved the world too well, 
Here, I will all my wanderings tell, 
How I have widely strayed, 
And loved the creature more than God, 
And thus provoked his chastening rod ; 
I have not “ watched and prayed.” 


I’ve thought with all my loved ones round, 
So happy group could not be found 
In all this wide-spread earth, 
. My fond affections round them clung, 
And fastened firmly on each one . 
That graced my cheerful hearth. 


But they are gone! for one by one 
Successive from my breast were torn, 
*Till scarce a branch remains. 
And I am left all sad and lone, 
With every trust and idol gone, 
* And heart broke all in twain! 


But it was he, my gracious God, 
Who thus chastised me with his rod, 
My footstIps back to turn ; 
And now without a friend below, 
Whom can I, but to Jesus go? 


He'll not the friendless spurn. 1c, A. 





ORIGINAL. 


NATURE. 
Ah! Nature’s music be it mine to hear, 
And listening, feel its power to soothe or cheer, 
To fill with pleasure, or in sterner sounds 
Tell me to look beyond earth’s narrow bounds. 


Now, the loud thunder bids me think with awe 
That God is Power, and Nature’s God adore. 

And now, sweet songs from warblers of the air, 
Proclaim His praise who makes the bird his care— 
God is their Father—and in gentle tone 

Each tells that He is Love who sits upon the throne 
Of lasting strength—that throne shall last 

When earthly thrones are numbered with the past. 
Kings and their kingdoms shall fast pass away, 
But God shall reign with righteous, lasting sway, 
Then seek thy portion, soul, beyond the sky 

And hope to live, when death itself shall die. 


And Nature’s scenes—here let me feast my eyes, 

For hill and vale in fair succession rise, 

Wide spreading meadows here with robes of green, 
And there, tall cliffs and ogean vast are seen, 

Here moans the winds, through forest branches roaming, 
And there the thundering cataract is foaming, 

Here gentle slopes and peaceful vales appear 

And flowers yield their incense to the air ; 


There lofty mountains raise on high their forms, 


The clouds their canopy, and their guests the storms. 


Yes, fair is Nature—but a world there is 
All pure as well as fair, the seat of bliss; 
Then let us look above, and strive to rise 
And hold communion daily with the skies. 


ANNIE. 
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